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, ABSTRAC!IJ: v. : . . .;; \- . • , ,. . > ; , 

; V To appreciate the promise* inherient in a wholesome 
collabpratlve approach to inservice tieacher education/ it^is helpftil 
to understand why it dsVnec^ssary/ how approaclies to 

inservicei erducatign fall short already 
have been erected tp make collabpration- difficulty what problems must 
be solved : to ach^ieve ^uccessfuL collaboractionv abd what attiikudes - 
among cpliaboratdrs will create the right environment for the 
collaborative. effort. The practicing teacher is not likely to find 
most prej^ailing inservice systems (college courses, staff development 
programs/ and 't^e^cher center and many examples show that 

inservice systems are le&^^ to change than the society in 

which they exist/ Coli a Jopr at alternative; is faced with 

J attitude problems and a laqk ojE enthusiasm,; as ,;well as^^^^^ * 
policy' of discoUTaging , teacher' .organization participation . The 
benefits, however; are obvipusj; inservice education: caS only be ' m^de 
whole if a means is found to expand the limits pf unilateral 

;pexception 'by the integration jof all poin 
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• SCOPE ■' ^ •■ '•• ■ * ■/'■\-r ■ ;, \ / ;-■ j 

yTp^appreciiafe tKe promiise inherent m a wholesome collabdrative approach 
to in-service t.eajCher education, it is helpful to understand why it is 
necessary, how monolithic approaches to in-service education f all jshprt of / 
4:he markj what J obstac les already have been erected to mate collaboration ^ 
dif ficult, what , problems must'b^ solved to 'achieve successful collafeoration,' 
and Vha't; attitudes ainong collaborators will create the right^ envii;6rim6nt / 
for the coliaborative effort. That, broadly, is the scope of thi^;papery 

The. author fully recognizes and values the merits of the collaborative 
projept generated at the Ahgelo Patri School and , the reader will, tfc do.i^'bt, . 
gain much khowle^dge and insight from the many chapters in this book which . 
*treat of that project specif ically. Nevertheless, there are many important" 
gQrierj^l aspects to 'the issue of in-service training and collaboration which 
require consideration, and an overview will, it is hoped, put the situation 
intp perspective and ^^a^^^ engaged elsewhere. / 
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Xlfe NEED, FOR . IN-SERVICE > ' ' - • 

■/' ■"' ■ . . ' . ' ■ ' ' ' ■ t ,' . ■ ' , • 

It is not^ imapp.ropriate to suggest that the insufficiency of the pr6- 
service- teacherl education makes the need for ef fiective in-service teacher^ 
educatidjiv compelling. Being a teacher is a prj66ess- far more dynamic than 
becoming on§. and vastly different. To paraphrase Heraclitus:^ you never 
step intp'the saf&e classroom twice*. 

V:'^ ■ ' ■ ■ ' ■ ■ ' ' '..^ ^ ■ ■ ' ■ ' [ 

To assimilate change j^to confront the day to'day "cri^is'^which i 
.^:'iassi-oom>^1:d rejuvenate the forgotf^n,^ to crieate the neyerT-leiarri^ t/o 




systenfati^ze copitig, to reduce groping' are some of the reasons that bring 
the practicing teacher to one pr the other 06 the exi^ti'ng in-servic^ delivery 
. systemsy \ / ' ^ - 'J 

. ThfeXpracticing teacher, ho nptj^ likely to fii^ most ' prevailing 

in-service systems adequate, appropriate, ©^relevant. Mdredyer,, the^'current ■ 
sy8 teirfs ajje^ u^ to aissimilate the philosophical ,. metho^o logical , legal , 
enyirohAentali and i-experim^^ j^ich have, occurred in education. 

; ^Ther^f ore,, before- t^^^ to examine the pi?ganism of collaboration fd^^ 

. in-seryic^ if. will be .illuminating tp //loplc at the existing systems designed 
to yield as igriificant product for teachers who. need or seek ongoing training 
tO; point up the deficiencies o*f these ^unilateral (and sometimes mo^holithic) 
structures and, thus, tb be in a better position to evaluate the cdllaBorativ 
alternative. ' : - ^' ' - - : \ . 



TYPES OF DELIVERY SYSTEMS AND SHORTCOMINGS 



Basically, there are thr.ee in-service d'elivery systems i^^^^c cour$esi 
s'taff' development programs, and teacher - centers ^ as they are now; cops tittfted.;. 
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» College courses arg the most commojh type of in-Sielrvice education* In^ 
addition .to the mor^ idealistic ^motive of selfrimprovetnent which brings '■ '\\-' 
teacher's bgck to school, study at "approved" institutions- of higher^' learnii^^g 
is used by teachers Vo earn, advanced degrees,, to fulfill state requireinentsl.^ 
for permanent certification and^for increment, credit leading to enhancement, 
of iricom"?* ' . * . 

• ■ • " ■ ' ■■' ^ 

1 One problem with college courses is that the academician has his own 
bailiwick or speciair interest and tends • to impose* it on a course whose 
title may have le<} the 'unsuspecting credit seeker to anticipate something'; 
more pertinent to his needs Of ten, this is because the instructor prpd^c^s 
course content based upon that ::witli which he is comfortable. In other 
j^ords^ the college doe^// not deliver what it appears to have ;promised and 
the result for the practicing' teacher as .[sic] student is an experiei^e 
neither heeded nor destxre.d. 

Another difficiilt^' is that of ten, ; the content of the>college^ course 
is antiquated and has\ Ikttle relationship to the real world, of the pedagogue. 
Generally, this is.tSifecmi.se the curriculum has fallen behind the /Dody, of ^ 
knowledge 'in the fie^|!ic\ Vr^^ to confrpnt problems- wb(ich are no 

longer central to <th^^\ practitioiter* s task. In addition, individual courses, 
compartmentalize the ^ ^!tudy of methods, content,' child development, and 
learning theory Vhile Itl^e need to synthes ize these components in the class- 
room is precisely whatVhas brought the teacher to the campus. The result 
is that college courses^\are rarely designed foi; or effective' in improving - 
the classroom teacher's \)ability to achieve maximum success in dealing with 
^the acttjali'ty of daily li^fe. in the classroom. A 

* The second rfajor ' in-se^rvice delivery system is N^schod)! district staff 
development; Such training is,- largely, intended -to support the ^px^^goram- 
m^atic needs of the system and its" scope is for the most part, determined 
by school administrators. Often, it deals ^with; project s of the bandwagon 
variety (in this connection,, the federal goyerntnent which provides pri- 
marily short-term funding for projects is a culp;kble partner in the 'process) . 
For example, the addpti6n of a new reading progfa)n may be directly preceded 
by the" training and preparation of staff for the program (often, this species 
of program imposition takers place concurrent with the staff development 
component eitjfer because the funding migl^t otherwise run out or; because a 
school boatd election is in . the of fing and the district attempts\tc^ adopt 
an activist instructional posture). ' • . 

The next school year may find the progi^^^iii materials relegated to.stor- p" 



age as school administrators change or a newl program becomes the vogue or 
no one is -left on site to continue the progri^m or the district resumes its 
^i^u.tile search for a magic method or material:. which will make learning teacher 

• proof.. ', ■ ■': ■ ' 

Where staff development training is not exclusively programmatic, it 
is. likely to be reflective of a propensity/among boards of education to: . 
react most favtrrably to a deficiency definition of" in-service.; It JLb*. close- 
ly linked to vague notions of . teacher \evalaation and accountabilityf . . Little ' 
.thought is given by those who happen* to bie in authbi^ity to educational 




/ 




ff* which ^ili;iiui Id on the 'stneingths which a, teacher 
that te^ch^ar jan ?addi of skills and:ibroaden her ^ '^^^ 

ve;. Consequently!, 'while in-service staf f d^velopmeffi^ 
. may be^^o^citiasion^ly ef fective in iritroaucing ^ew .prbi^rams ,>;:;the^^^ * 
••teachei: ; performance;'. is..-.9ubious., y - '- ■ ' , • '^r -^-- f :. ■■ 'v'-'^^'l-'-'^ 

|h|^r c^^ntets .are a >n.ew i-n-seryice ^brra wh ich'iV because; of their ^ , r 
limi teSfi^ponsprs have .not' yet addreissed. thems^lyes to the nfeeds of /the / 
proiEeq's iori are^plae^s outside;, the^'^^ . - . ; 

schd'^! vher;e'^^^^^ on a voluntary basis to shat-e. a e:xcBangeHideaa, 

^rim^nt"^ wi th curricula , an^ ^to ;deve lop ma^er-ials^. Their vpu;rpps^: . is • . ^ ; 
rov^ the rt'eacher' s classroom pier fo.rmance and to v in tu*:rnj . upgrade th :^ -^i^jg^ 
of education thlrough, phe suppj&rt and enrichment' derived from the ; .;. 

' 1 There are some indical ions, that • teacher centers have , resulted i^^^ ^ 
V introduction, of mote enriched; -programs , and crieative teaching ideas./ However,;;' • 0 
;n\pst i participants have been: teachers whose personal approach 'to :teiichi 
has been consistent with s.uph_ihnovations . In other worda^ there have been ; ' 
few c,9nverts du^- to teacher centjers , . arid the. centers have , almos't uniformly, ; 
espoused a 's ingle point: ;of view.; » ! / V 

; Whiie the pdi^nf of view has .been a progressive one , it has not* led to / 
iiripi;ovements iri teaching which would not have occxirred in any event. ' The 
appeal 'and ief^ectiveneiss of teacher centers has been limited- to relaftively 
few* teach'ers whose^ viewpoints wejre already compatible. More importantly, - 

. they have not 'served teachers who have more convent iqnal approaiches.* The . vv 
result is that teacher centers have h^d only a limited impact pn- teacher > \ 

p^tfonriance generally because the progressives have been talking only to 

' t themaelvest. ': ' .. - _\ * ' ■'': . • [ . , ' '• 

GURREHT SYSTEMS. UNRESPONSIVE TO- CHANGE . , . ' ■ \ ' ■ -/ ' \- ^-^C 

. Still another way of understanding the deficiiencies of in-service ., • 
. delivery systeTO:s, is to cprisiderVtheir capacity to function as /responsive ; ,/ 
m^chariisms for- dhange in the educational order : whether this /change be 
. envirpnniental (social and schopl conditions) , methb'dological (new. inath,' 
open classroom), theoretical (lea'rning disability res.earch,* humanistic V . 

education) or experimehtal (impact of ^teacher expectations , interaction . . 
analysis). . • :^ 

Here are dome fleshier examples: ' • ' * • 

(1) Bilingual, education and mainstreaming -of handicapped children: ; 
• both are legislatively mandajted obligations which, have profoundly affect6d 
the classroom and the teacher. Common sense would indicate the need for 
intensive training pf educational ^Jersdnnel prio?" to the implementation of 
programs of 9uch significance. However,^ the regulations which explicate 
these policies seem to gloss over this i^mportant fundaimental: step, making, 
only vague references to in-service teacher training. *rhe possibility of. 
■■ program failure is thereby substantially increased. Ironically, teachers,, 
not the legislators, will be blaime^ shPuld things go wrong.- . . , .■ . 
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in^-servi^e 
estimates 



(2). ^ 'Learning disability thepry;; During the/period of initial '^^^ 
;of . most teachers the body of -^ndwiie^g'^liow av the area did not 

exis^t. Clearly, it s.hbulnd' be deliiveiry respotisibility of 

•education tpv^ such theory available • ' After "all , riespdns ible 
siiggeisi: that as 'many as one in £ive of the pupils in ordinary clalsirbomS: 
'majr.b^' leati^ing disabled Yet most teachers don' t know mu-ch abojut the - . 
subject because research dtcumulated over more tlian a d'ec^ifte is only sparse ly.p 
reflected' in the fe|w superficial offerings availalJle to practicing teacher's ! 
through in-seiH^ice education^ • The. delivery" system has failed to generate ■ ;i 
.the recognition of . the subjiect 's' im'pbrtance^or' to creat^, *meaning4M:i 
pr^afnic vehicles for the transfer of research intQ)pract ice. . 



; (3) Me-trips : This "nation is currently in the prdces's of a' rnassive • | , 
ishift to^ the metric, system* It's .happening before our eyes. YetV there is'; 
ao organized , . s.ubstanti^ universal effort within .educ^ ;^ . > 

teachers functional in metrics. ' * If teachers are left to "be meffe^^ 
illiterate, what |reat shock wave will be set off when it "is sudden 
t.d*n- years hence tha,t measure* . Where have all ;trh4^ ♦ /j' 

^■S3r^tems'.\gdne? -.^ ■ . ' ' '■• ' 



: ■ This promising appt&ach has had. luore attenfcibn / 

,^ecau:§fe 'o innovative appeal than because of /its inherenu . val-ue''in'"'p ' 
learning .^^^ R^ in-service systems prbVided proper,, .tr^ining*^ and pjigb.ing. ^ 

suppprt tt) tho/e wishing tbf lise this apprbach,; we might now h 
it /b6th\lei5§: cy^ more reality-bas^d.. , ' . ■ I : / : 

Th^^e /.examples and innumerable othiers th&t each reade 
c^all* to miud ■ xreveal that in-service- systems are ' less responsive than the^ ^ * 
. society, .iti ■which they exists . However, isn^' t \an in-service ^system hekyy;; : ■ , 
- with shortcomings still better thati* none -stt all? To the: practicing te t 
whose pre-service priepar^tloh bf "basic" courses and^orie-jshot student teach-, 
ing has made the entry into the classfopm (generally without support or . 
Jsupportiv6 personnel to help), an experience of .frustration, s tress ,:*and « 
lonely .struggle as the neophyte battles to become a seasoned vetpran, it i^ - • 
not helpful o^r. terribly responsible! tp continue a ref lexiVe set *pf approaclVes -v; 
which at the it best, yield a;' salary increment aha at their worst nurture ^ • 
cyni'cism arid thie feeling. that low aspiration is,, at least., easier to live - 



-Q^BSTACLE S TO^; GOLLABORATJON - - V ./ " ■ . / ■ 

The available literature on inA^ervice cpllabbratipn (stemmi|ig- generally 
from experience* in performance-based teacher education--wher6ingr6ups o 
"cohsorted'- instead of^collabprating)_.tends to devotie itself largely' td- 
^learned excursions ''i)ito negotiation^ aiftong parties, political mbtivation, 
nicetiies. of governance formulas, and quasi-psyGhoanalytic pronouncements bh 
'/what the participants must giye in ofdei to .gfet as if the process were/ akin 
■ to iTWi^riage* cbunseling or sex tlieraipy • . The impression one has after examining, 
the various, monographs by educators) i/ho have been sufficiently inspired .(or 
funded) to give- their views, is that\ process is more important tthan purpose 
(c^f. Jerome Brunei in ;New Society , 4^/25/76^ wherein he criticizes "the 
^curious, habit , in educational philbsbprhers , of obliterating the distiirction. . • 



or - cons b r t is^l:-: 



between :what we wish to achieve and how to. go a>out achieving it?^";-' A 
Bruner sees it applied by educational, progressives "ends beconys means," but \ 
X.t^ exacts tQ siig'ges t that means arie tjhe ^nds ds, is the : 

;case ;in prpgre and ..in the. commentaries, on^c 

ct^^her^training i[ 

^V.;^^- happened -is that even . before 'the '^lossom ^oi .cq^^^ 

seen the suit oi^ealt^ the fie^ld lies heavy with ire^ f l^fil^r^^i^^;^^ 

sigHals. T^^ would make noble attempts to join .tojgethfei:!' t^^^^^^ 

'"-^eachers mpre| ef their work are disleouraged f r jijh 

tliejr.do get JLhvo/lyedi it; is with a sense of foreboding ami c 
that f ailure ik "dikely. Sucti attitudes are .reallyfthe; 'iiive^tioris i;^^ 

.;ualii-^nd institutions w^ a stake in failure, who^ ai^e-^iperpet^ ; 

their' act-ivities by maint;aining in educatipn a state of fru^trat|ion :h6r^ 
enj^dy^ed. a^^ Sisyphus in his eternal struggle to get the martlle block; up ' 

-thev'hiHi^^X^^ ■ ■ \ : ' ' . '■■ ^ . V"-^ . '" ..i • ■ ■ : hl^-'} ■ . 

:' • is that few reaj.ly believe iri^ collab^^^ 

out' of' fearvt^ success may mean the resolution of "conveaiLent" edu^^^ • 

tloxiai diff^i cult ies/. and this' attendant loss ,of sovereignty, cbnt'irbl, . auth 
brV jji^ or the other of the inhabitantsi: of the 

educaHotial establxshmjent . Clearly, then, ihdiviiduals and groups involved 
.with iti-seryiG^ disregard the'*negativism tl>^t ,^ 

has p^ec^^^d theS^.t the scene: They wilL have to forego the luxury of* ^ 
treating the^ exclusively political- challenge -w^t^l gaifi for . y> 

ane ' s side as a primary goal,^: ^ ■ ' . > ^ "'i 



' We d(!>' know yhat the real goal, of collaboration is and that goal is — _ 
consistent 'yith'^th^ tenets 'of a democratic society which has as its theoret- .. 
ical foundation the fullest realization 6f the^capacities andjj-potent'ialities ; 
• of Veach^ individual. In seeking to fashion a method of making . teach — 
; better able \tp realize . their own abilitie's and transmit the vft^uitvS^ of this ._ 
self^ful^f illment tcr students in the form^f an education which ; enables them 
to corftprehend existence , function within complex social^ structures , and do 
: so in a feeling and responsive way, ; we niove in the mainstream of the best ^ 
impulseis our society has to-'pffer*. - . 

Collaboration is , .after all, a process of parBicipatofy democracy, an 
effort 'to achieve a parity of involvement iri a practical* are.a of; educat^Lon. / 
It brings with it the assumption that siich equity and commun^ityii in ^ V^^^^^ 
fessional /endeavor will yield a purer result , one which will not only have"^ 
widjpr acceptance but ^Iso greater impact iri the cl^srobmi 

*EAdHER ORGANIZATIONS AS COLLABORATORS . . 



'\ His tor ical ly , the collaborat ive effort has been hampered by the t endericy 
of sJffe.I). , L.E.A. , and universities to exclude^teacheiiy organizations and ^ 
teachters from joint efforts, to develop in-^service programs; ..Th^ . 
'^has been dc^iied equal partnership. School distric.ts'^j.ahd universities have 
found \it uncomfortable to face the fact that teaichers "are legitimized by 
.their Organization in the; same way as a Dean of Education is leg'itimized. by.^ 
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ebbing dedn within a sp^ci^ic institutibjni, _ in. tlrels^^ 
^^jj^i^&at'en has no legitimacy^ fexp^I^^ employed ; * } .: ^: 

ageint:'o.f^ a particular schodl distritt. 'y^: ^ V' 

. /. AdditlbnallyAentisra a ^ . ;; 

• syndrome of ins^titutions 'of. •higherv^^^ >the second, a lipt- uncommon' 
attitude on management and policy levels'.pf school districts) have created : 
>eripus obstacles to vthe acceptance o^ the practi^ or secphdary 
school teacher as a partner wo.rthy .bf equality in educattional planning. 
FurtheiTnore,. teacher^ ot-ganizatipniSj beca^^^ they function as adversaries to: 

. management, in negotiating pn biehTalf of "their m^ regarded, 
by extension, as •adversaries in efforts, to improve the level of teacher 
preparation anS in-service training. . . - . ' . .. 

''*Such a view defies history and logic. Unions, including teacher unions, 
hiaye'^always msfde membership education an organic part o^ their mission. *: 
The imprpviement of ^ the status of members has always been tied tp training 
and education for >advancemeht/, for mobility, for better performance and ^ 
morale on the job, and fpr p^ersonal fulfillment. . Fcom. a practical point of ^ 

■ view a teachel: union beneifits from the dkigtence of a profession with high 
standards .iar entry and /service, wherein its members, aire successful and - . 
productive becaj^^'e they .are good at 'What they do, wherein they are well- 
treatied and esteemed because of their accomplishments-, ;and wherein opportu- 
nities for pecuniary and r9le (enhancement through experience and further 
training are objectively available. * Such "working" conditions ra^ke for a 
stable' membership, one which' tequires less expense?to service for negative 

. reasons" such as unsatisfactory ratings, one which is responsive to the. 
organisation which helped create the. stable professional climate, .and one 

. .which the organization can then service' positively by placing its resources / 
morip and more into areas of professdorial concern. . No ■teacher organization 
has a stake in, failure. /. ^ ' / ' , 

In acting out its historical role, the teacher organization has firmly 
"established- itself as * the ^appropriate source^ and "sLegitimizer" o£ the pro- 
fieissiorial views bf .teachers. Teachers, trust those who represent them mp\^e 
. readily than they trust those who rate them. They identify more e^asily 
' with .their own organizatidln (which'^has lived 'through their trials with 
them) than- with a /degree-granting, institution whose fafcutty does not share 
their daily : risks; Fjtrially, ie'acher.s have confidence in their organization 

• -because they participate in its pplicy development an(( because they r^^ 
that their own efforts in the classroom have been ref le.cted ' iti the way 
their organization values tKem. as professionals. -t - ^' 'r^ 

Current developments, then,, have brought bona^'fide collafebration cldser. 
Enlightened administrators and acadeijHs.c institutions now appreciate the 
role o*f the teacher organization in pt'bfessional matters and^^^^^^ 
to generate teacher participation. ' They know* that* success depends: on the 
teachej: and tfiat. the teache^r will, in turn>. look^tp his or^riizStion to. 
channel his involvement. . . ' ^ ' 
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. - THe; new federal legislation ^on Teacher^Centers wHich i^deisignfid to 
foster ; col labor at iont^^ will also have ah Important 

catalYtic effect.. I'P makes the teacher central ta the^ Center xn develop-; 
ment ^^nd governance and thus functions as a response to and recognition of 
the new role ahjd . image which teactier unioilism has givieCn to teachers . 

' - y '::'}■,■■' ■ ■ 

BENEFITS TO UNIVERSITY^'^AND LEA ■■■^ - / , / z^ - - . 

Having Ustablished the per.tinence^ and centrality of teachers apd^their.; 
organizat*ion to in-service collaboration, one ought to identify how the-v - 
local Education Agency and the vuniversity benefit frt)m theic f ull^^Volyement,^ 

^Fbr the LEA, 'teacher-schopl district^qollege cdllaboraJ:ion prpyides / / 
the best opportunity to resolve the classic training problem; the c.onfri^:t V. 
Betweien t|ie' needs of the system and the nqeds of the individual. - 'the cbtlabti • 
brative process is struc,turally capable of achievinjg not only a bdlance ■ » v 
between these often opposite th'rusts' but of developing cfeativi^ corigrueiices . 
between them ^so . that both system and . individual are simultarieous-ly served. 



Additiona^lly, for each. LEA, there wil 1 b$Van increased access through 
the higher education institjuitiiori -to . what is happening elsewhere in education, 
for the coJLlegG functions, as; the natural repository and conduit for develop- 
ments in the fiel^.. Simila^i^iV world will 
permit more accurate apprecr^^.ion of what teachers accomplish . locally and 
gteat er d is seminat ion o f^ the^e'Vac comp.l ishment-s 'thorough un ivers ity pub licafcion 
and reporting.. The LEA will, /thus', achieve a reduction of -the provincialism 
so inescapable in the isolation of an LEA from the larger curtents of educa- 
t'ional activity. , ' \ - o 

A most important b^nef if: farr a^ be the opportunity Tto friee ; 

the district structure from the fjernicioujs^ and bureaucratic business model 
under whiph most district? noy labor. By gaining a mOre intellectual appre- 
. ciatloh of the icompj ftxity of learging' de^ive^y ^nd teache^ ^ 
a collaborative exch ange,' the distiasijct may be freed from the. shackles of 
the idea thafeducatibn is a niahii-f^ct^red product/wherein $2 of expenditures;^ 
affects two points; on -achieyementvtest* scores. Once liberated, education 
may again be ^childT:learnirig centered i rather than systems-centered. >. 

. . ■ •■ ■ ■ . , ■ . ; • . ■;■ .;; ■ /' r'-f^t ' • ' .■ v ■ ■ ^ 

Irbnicariy,^the cost-effectiye^kss of the distjrict may be enhanced by 
abandoning narrow and p6jtitical cpst-cdnsciou^ practices for a better 
in-service delivery will yield a-better long"-range . knowledge delivery to 
childreti, a moirB .stable staff wherein the investment _in salary, func't ions In 
constajit rather tha'n erratic relation to accomplishment , and a generally 
brofiMler base of available options^ of^Eerihg, and experiments through gen- , 
eratei funding of projects accruing to the collaborative process.., . 

Colleges., too, have much to gain as "well as give^- Face^dj with declining 
enrollment, collaborative arrangements provide opportunities. 'for the cpllegaf, 
to develop a student body at the. source through in-siervice activities within 
ther school district. . 6y going into, the field, higher education "institutions 
open up a reiwrMble range of possibilities fbr' service fo the public as - 
well as themselves. . Such activity>will permit t-hem to exercise profd'und* 



and continuous influence .on thie profession through training, education, 4 
experimentation, ^nd publication.* The school can become jL true laboratary 
and the educational process a genuinely scientific activity wherein^ growth 
accompaiJLes applilcation, with testing and verification of learning* Jiypbtheses - 
emerging from a dynamic collaboration ^ith practitioners* Given an array 
ofVputcomes of value, the college,' ,whi will have gained in prestige by^ , .* 
extending its influence into* the classropm and by risking its social and 
philosophical convictions* at tlfe site naf educational delivery, will achieve 
'•additional preTstige by beittf able to denials trate success. . 

.Ttie reSu'lt will not only support the college ecoitctoically thrpugh 
funding* opportunities developed in collaboration and through the emplojnnent , 
of its ptofessional staff in shared, in-service projects, but .will also / 
create for the college of education its. best chance to function in:^a pro-* . \ 
fessional context comparable to the field of medicine wherein the institix-' , 
tion provides the professional link* that binds the bn-going practice of the . 
craft on the j'db, in field experimehtation, in th'd laboratory, and in the . 
trai-ning of . pre-service, intern, and in-service personnel. . ^ 

.•; ■■■ • ■ . ■ ■ • . ■ 

ROLE Ot' STATE EDUCATlOtf^ DEPARTMENT. ' . ■ . , 

It is .appropriate at this, point to briefly codment on the contribution 
tfiat a State DepartDcient of Educ^ftion shclilild be ;expectted to make to coTlab- 
orative efforts within its juri,sdictio<,^p^rticularly in light of the general, 
authority given to them to accept or teject Teacher Center proposals developed 
for federal funding under the ^earlier-mentioned new legislation^ 

SEEj's have a responsibility and concern for maintMance of quality, 
instructional levels and the improvement of teacher capaSl^ility through-^ 
in-Vervice education, but, too often^ they have either been passive supporters 
of efforts to develop effective training approaches or else have, fun.ctioned 
in a -rigid, bureaucratic fashion by mandating certain "standards" without " 
particuiar regard for the impact of their mandates on schools , teachers, 
.and children or sufficient consideration of the difficulties oF implementation 
Nand execution which the mandates involve. Above' all, they rarely' put their 
money where their mandated are, arid the ir-^judgmenta^i propensities ate more ; 
carnal than their physical capacities. * « " 

.However, SEDVs can make several useful cpjjftributripns^cbris is tent with 
.their' OS terisible mission: ■ 

. 1) . They can legit imize^ the in^sejrvice education collaboration; 

2) : They can* encourage and fund helpful research in educajtion^ 

'■*■■-■ " * • 

3) They can document, coll-aborative activities; 

■ ■ ' • - ' ■ , ' . ' ■ ' . ■■ ■* ' ■ ' ■ / ■ * 

. 4) -They can describe and research collaborative models.; ' 

. .5) They .can^disseniindte inforaation/on^models, educational "research,: 
-accomplishments of collaDOratively developed, in-service programs; 



.^■•r. V,-6) They, can serve as a f inancial resource in some or all lespecf^:;^ 

7) . They Va> reward •collaboration and;^ collaboration\0. 

\_ ' V :;„-;.,:J^'.J:\,/. ..^.whic.h ■\succee^^ . ■ . «_ 

• . ' 'certainly such facilitating assistance in so significant, an area as in- 
' ; : service is no more- than -it is reasonable to expectAOf course, inservice 
collaboration can succeed without bureaucratic assistance' just as teachers 
. . - often succeed ji^ithout staff^development programs or supportive supervisors... 

HOW TO COLLABORATE ^ , , 

' <~ . 'vmk emerges from this examination of in-service, education modes ^^a^^ 
: ' some of the underctirrents affecting in-service collaboration i.s the aware- . . 
*,ness that the key to success will most likely lie in the attitude of the 
collaborators toward themselves, each other, and the task at hand. , 

This author believes that plirticipants should enter collaboration - 
■ . .. laughing, not scheming and offe.ts a few suggestions here which'may be help- 
. fui: to those wishing to collaborate: 

y ' ' ' '■ ' ■ ■ ' ' \ ' ■ ■ . - . ■ 

. ^ 1., Recogpize that you are so bad- at trying to survive alone that the 
. . •'. prospect of having company willV at lea^JU,^ a consolation. In ^ny. case, 
three heads, are better than one* . \ . — 

2;i "id'entify the real enemy. It 'is__t:hose who want free public educa- 
tion to fail, not that "reactionary" school district or thaf^.'-geriatric 
college or^ thatfj'greedy" teacher prganizatioh. ^ 

3. Credit your collaborator with the same commitment of the total 
■ ■-' ' resources of' his group that you bring yourself. . - . 
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. 4. Tell ithe. truth ^bout ypur self-interest so that everyone can relate-. - 

5. Say what you hold most sacred and would, rather not, sacrifice. -> 
Offer to give something up as evidenpe of:..good faith. ' t 

' .< '•' ■ ■ . . > 

6. Remember that the purpose of collaboration is teachersr^ducatlon 
and increased d&livery tostudents, not funding or self-perpetuation of the 
participaritsi . - 

7. Respect the other group's expertise as crucial to the success of 
•the whole as much. because it is unlike yours as for-any reason (would you 

all seek to bring the same dish to the pot-luck. supper?). 

.8. Realize that getting things done is' far more :s^tisfying than arguing 
arid jockeying about who's not going to do what. The willingness is all... 

9: Comprehend 'that parity within ^ collaboration may yie>d^equality pf 
participation, but should not result, iri sameness in the. functions performed-- 
the" three heads are better because they're different. 
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,10. > Expebt. collaboration to' create a i^tTuctur^ for deraliBg with , the * 
:in-setviceVta;ski*ut. don' t;m hisVory that will haunt you—yoti 

may not change ^^t^^ of ?'dlic clear up .t^e acriei .. . ,. 

WHY CQLLABORATE ?;. : V / ^ . ^ ; ; : ' * / ^ ' . 

The commitment to collaboration eah yii^d a TTange^ for 
in-service education tKat can ultimateiy extpid beygnd tlie ;in-service train-' 
ing realm to affect aM^aspectS; of traiairig, delivery, and 'evaluation.^ \ 

As a Creative mechanism, the collaborative stru<k^ur6 will enable^ educa- 
tors to be responsive to future needs Vand to accoramddate modes of in-6ervice^ 
yet to be in ai; ftamework free" of the parochial encumbrance of one conjEining' 
educational notion or p^losophyi ? 

It will enable all rparticipants to/ga in aa increment from the in- ^ 
service experience makitig^n^^r a i tb^^^ are not the 

only ones who can* benefi;^ from profes.^ionail. development . r 

It will permit the as.s imilat ion into ifcfae in-^erv domain of "tl^e 
isigpificant reservoir, of taient available beypnd the thr^ 19a jor part ic- 
ipa'nts'^Xe.g. , museums,^ child psychiatrists; art therapists., ries^earchers) ^ 
and, l^y placing the pp^cess /wi thiii tiiie educational thought ^ 

and deyelopTnent, can give a sense of cosntinuitpT' tx) education. For example , ^ 
researchers can be harnessed to serve the requirements of tlie collaborative 
endeavorv^ rather than . their . own interests . "* ' \^ 

J> The natural style of collaboration^ as it. is here envisaged, is oner of 
opeiin6ss and a policy of* if*clxi si on "rattier than exclusion. Ariy^one wi^th a 
professional stake should be able to -contribu The pressure and influence 
of participants on each otlier treates .ipers^^ sharpens* focus on, the 

challenges to be. met. - Interaction ffurict iOns' to assiinilate conflict and 
transmute i^ into change'--enab ling tesolut ion.' - ' -o . ' 

. •* • ^ ' ' • . - *- ■ * - , ' . ■ • ■ . 

, The unity of educators in JCollaT>bration will enhance t^^ 

viability of in-seirvice education aiad provide, a vehicle for justifying ' 

in-service; to government, the public, and those.^for whom the structure v 

exists. V^. ^ ' V. *.'.';■" ^. . ■ .;• ""'^ 

. Many: of you will recall, the Japanese story., Rashomon^ in which an ; 
irtvestigatian of a murder yields the not surprising but nevertheless fa^V 
cinating discovery 'that each witness t© an ^yent perceives that event dif- 
ferent ly. from every other .l^itness.' Reality becomes a function of the \ ; • 
per^eiver, an insight not unlike what we face in the variety of conceptions 
characteristic of current iyiews of iri-seryice education. 

. Each deliverer of in-service' education (collegei, distric^^ 
fails because pf the inescapable Siandieap of seeing .only a part of the ^ 
-challenge (and the-opportu^ just "as each witness, to a:n event Is Lim- 

ited by his inability to 'see that event in the totality, '"that is>, the j-sum 
of , the-perceptions ;of the participant's-' In-service edu^cat Ionian -only be^ ' 
mad e> whole if a mearis is found to^lexpand the limits; of unilateral percejitipn 
% the integration of ''all points of view^ a training "in the -round" so to 
speak.- That,. Mear reader, is what col 



